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“We, assembled here, realizing his world lead- 
ership and knowing that our Allies are praying 
with us for the continuation of his services both 
in war and peace, do now earnestly solicit him to 
continue as the great world humanitarian leader.” 
—From a resolution, issued by the Democratic 
Nat’! Committee at its Jackson Day dinner, re- 
questing that Pres Roosevelt accept the party’s 
nomination for a fourth term. (Opponents are 

making much of implication 
that foreign gov’ts should 
have a voice, indirectly, in our 
domestic political affairs.) 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
















The retail interests and 
county-seat bankers out here 
in the midwest are becoming 
quite concerned over activi- 
ties of the co-operatives and 
certain gov’t agencies. 

Under present laws, co-op- 
eratives, gov’t lending and 
housing agencies and munici- 
pal utilities do not pay Feder- 
al income or excess profit 
taxes. Merchants and bank- 
ers, and the Nat'l Tax Equal- 
ity Ass’n as their spokesman, 
assert that these privileges 
“make a mockery of the rule 
of fair competition.” 

Bankers have a_ further 
plaint: While on the one 
hand, Treasury Dep’t expects 
them to support each new war 
loan, at the same time, 19 
gov’t agencies, backed by Fed- 
eral Treasury, make farm and 
other loans on terms with 
which bankers declare they 
cannot compete. 


Retailers are keenly con- 
cel'ned with the growing pow- 
er of co-operatives. Originally 
dealing in only a few essen- 
tial commodities, they now, 
thru interlocking connections, 
own their own insurance 
companies, hatcheries and 
feed mills; process their soy 
beans and dairy products, 
manufacture their farm im- 
plements and fertilizers, own 
great timber tracts, etc. Some 
say a fifth of the farmer’s 
purchases are now made thru 
co-operatives. 

Merchants insist they can- 
not carry present heavy tax 
burdens and compete with 
tax-exempt groups. Co-oper- 
atives assert that if they are 
to be taxed, they will further 
reduce prices to eliminate 
profits. At present, co-opera- 
tives appear to be having a 
good deal the best of the 
situation. 











will be comparatively light. 





Those who hastily conclude that 
“it’s about over now in Italy” should 
bear in mind that the enemy still 
has, apparently, freedom of move- 
ment. There is every probability 
that he shall avoid entrapment by 
the now-forming Cassino-Nettuno 
pincers. Following a strong stand 
for Rome, which is to be expected, 
Nazi forces are still free to move up 
the Italian peninsula. Militarily, 
our troop landings relieved pressure 
on the Cassino front. The threat 
of entrapment will now probably 
force an enemy retreat. But we 
see nothing in the immediate pic- 
ture to materially alter our earlier 
opinion: the Nazis can continue to 
make Italy a battleground for a 
long time to come. 


ARGENTINA: Breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with Axis is a step, 
but only a step toward full hemis- 
phere co-operation. It is not suf- 
ficient to curb espionage activities 
so long as a neutral Argentina re- 
mains an Axis commercial center. 
The initial move results from the 
fact that Argentina now considers 
her Axis ties a world liability. The 
country will, of course, remain a 
firm dictatorship. There is no inti- 
mation that her ruling group sub- 
scribe to the idealistic principles 
of United Nations. Whether the 
break at this time was a direct re- 
sult of fear that other nations of 
our hemisphere were about to im- 
pose sanctions is open to question. 

Many Americans are a little con- 


prophesies... 


SOLDIER VOTE: As we suggested some wks ago, the sit- 
uation is becoming increasingly turbulent, with the Pres de- 
manding a Federal ballot for the armed forces. It now seerns 
probable that the original bill will be substantially altered 
in Senate, and that House will concur. Although men in the 
armed forces (and citizens at home) are insistent upon 
their right to vote, we continue to believe that actual vote 


fused as to Argentina’s ideology. 
Laying aside the idealistic and se- 
curity aspects of the case, it is un- 
derstandable that she should in- 
cline toward her best potential cus- 
tomers, as against her strongest 


competitor. Fundamentally, Ar- 
gentina’s commercial class has a 
hearty dislike for U S, which will be 
little affected by any diplomatic 
moves against our enemies. How- 
ever, we tend to overlook or mini- 
mize the very powerful British in- 
terests in the country which, all 
along, have served as a restraint 
upon the gov’t. We anticipate 
further anti-Axis moves in Argen- 
tina, not as a symbol of their affec- 
tion for and unity with us, but be- 
cause such appears to be the best 
course for Argentina. 


PARAGUAY: We told you some 
wks ago to expect further revolts in 
S America. It is the fashion to 
ascribe all such uprisings to Axis 
agents. Doubtless the Axis is work- 
ing to foment discord. Anything 
that disrupts unity is to their liking. 
But we should bear in mind that 
revolutions are more or less routine 
in S America. We had them long 
before Hitler came to power. Para- 
guay, apparently, has squelched the 
effort of reserve army officers to 
gain control of gov’t. On the sur- 
face, however, there’s no proof that 
this group was more or less pro- 
Axis that the men now in control. 
It seems they just wanted to run 
things for awhile. “In the S Ameri- 
can way.” 
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Qube 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 


Haddon Spurgeon 








“I don’t think he will sing in 
public again.”—Mrs JOHN McCor- 
MACK, commenting on decision of 
her husband to retire, following a 
Iong illness. McCormacks are now 
in London. 

“ ” 

“Gen Knudsen Visits WAC!”— 
Headline in an employe house or- 
gan. (But the ‘initials stood for 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.) 

“e ” 

“Not every Administration blunder 
is a military secret.”—DrEw PEAR- 
son, Washington correspondent. 

“ ” 

“What has the Metropolitan Op- 
era got that I haven’t got—except 
a. deficit?”—BimLLy Rose, producer 
of Carmen Jones, at a luncheon ot 
the Dutch Treat Club. 

“ ” 

“When writers describe and artists 
draw the glamor car of tomorrow, 
maybe they mean the day after.”— 
HENRY Forp II (grandson of auto 
pioneer) pointing out impractica- 
bility of turning at once to produc- 
tion of streamlined models. 

“ ” 

“A lot of people don’t realize that 
shop-lifting is an emotional release. 
But it is a pretty costly cure for 
war nerves. The women who do it 
for excitement are not good at it; 
they usually get caught.”—Capt 
RHODA MILLIKEN, chief, Women’s 
Bureau, Washington Police dep’t. 

“ ” 

“Failure to say ‘Heil Hitler’ indi- 
cates a negative attitude.”—From 
an editorial in Nationalzeitung 
(owned by Goering) deploring care- 
lessness of citizenry in matter of 
saluting. 





“Maybe the war is over and we 
don’t know it ”—Lt-Col Epcar C 
DoLEeMAN, commenting on lack of 
resistance to Allied landings s of 
Rome. 


“ ” 


“God is getting mighty tired of 
this!”—Comment of southern Ne- 
gress, arrested for refusal to occupy 
section of bus reserved for her race. 

“ ” 

“It’s all wrong for a fellow to be 
forced to die a pro, just because he 
was born a pro.”—GENE SARAZEN, 
golf professional, who came up 
from ranks as caddy. He declares 
there’s still distinct dividing line in 
social standing of pros and ama- 
teurs; is waging one-man cam- 
paign to get USGA to revise rules 
so pro may become amateur alter 
age 50, if he desires. 

“ ” 

“There will be no production of 
pleasure cars until the end of the 
war with Japan.”—JOHN C VIRDEN, 
regional director, WPB, Cleveland. 

“ ” 

“He always manages to land with 
a flying leap on the caboose of a 
train going in the wrong direction.” 
—A Washington observer, comment- 
ing on activities of Harotp &@ IckKEs. 


“There’s a lot of work to be done, 
and it’s going to take a lot of 
money.” — HENRY MoRrGENTHAU, Jr, 
Sec’y of Treasury. 

“ ” 

“Statistics Favor GOP Victory 
But Democrats Still Have Roose- 
velt.”—Headline in Wall St Journal. 

“ ” 

“Glamor isn’t everything, and 
American ‘party queens’ could learn 
a lot from the quiet English type.” 
—A Yank soldier at 8th Air Force 
Hdq, asserting that arrival of 
WACs in England hasn’t disturbed 
any Anglo-American romances. An- 
other says: “We’ve gotten to like 
the way English girls treat their 
men, . . They don’t demand much 
entertainment; they’re happy with 
a glass of beer and a sandwich in 
a pub.” 

“ ” 

“It is a dangerous practice cal- 
culated to arouse deep resentment 
among American workers.”—From 
a statement issued by AFofL, pro- 
testing indiscriminate employment 
of war prisoners at rates below 
those of prevailing union labor. 

“ ” 

“There is more common sense on 
the main street of Wahoo, Neb, 
than on Penn’a ave, in Washing- 
ton.”—Wm M JEFFERS, pres, UP ry. 

“ ” 

“We are insisting that the South 
be readmitted to the union on the 
basis of full equality and equal 
fellowship with the other sovereign 
states.”"—Gov ELLIS ARNALL, of Ga, 
calling for elimination of discrim- 
inatory freight rates against the 
South. 
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Tightened Tempo 
JOHN W LOVE 


Washington—Approach of west- 
ern front invasion deadline is en- 
hancing power of the military here 
in management of everything civil- 
ian. This influence is shaping poli- 
cies of WPB, it is slowing down 
strikes, indirectly affecting politics 
and the effort to prevent inflation. 
Apparently it will lead to spotty un- 
employment. 

It acc’ts in part for stiffened atti- 
tude of White House toward labor 
unions, with its counterpart in pri- 
vate bitterness of labor officers. But 
when invasion’s over relief in this 
and other pressures will be political- 
ly useful. Before election time, if 
all goes well, Roosevelt will no long- 
er be said to have “turned against 
labor.” 

Strengthened position of Army 
and Navy in domestic affairs is 
ascribed to their worry over public’s 
recent feeling that peace was just 
around the corner. They suspected 
it had helped to increase strikes. 
Were even said to have thought 
an austerity campaign would be 
good for the country. 

In their plans for industry, how- 
ever, they were actuated by stra- 
tegic considerations, In any military 
enterprise provision must be made 
for the unexpected and adverse de- 
velopment taken into full acc’t. 

If the calculations in the inva- 
sion should go wrong and the coun- 
try be required to replace quickly 
a good deal of equipment, the mil- 
itary services did not want to find 
industry already partly reconvert- 
ed and messed up with a million de- 
tails of new mkts and models. Some 
mfg concerns must be kept in 
standby condition until the troops 
have landed and have the German 
Situation well in hand.—Abridged 
from Scrrpps-Howarp NEWSPAPERS. 


as 


AGRICULTURE—Future 

There is a feeling that before a 
man can qualify as an expert in 
agricultural economics he should be 
able to make a calf drink out of a 
bucket. Teaching zeal (is overcom- 
ing) the old prejudices (against 
“book farmers”). It can do the 
same for the social scientists— 
ARTHUR Moore, “Tomorrow’s Farm- 
er”, Atlantic, 12-’43. 





“Weren’t there a lot of ’em?” 

“Only boobs have been buying 
bonds—Roosevelt’s and Morgen- 
thau’s booby bonds.” — Berlin 
Radio. 











BRAVADO—of Criminals 
“After a man has been sentenced 
to jail a few times,” says The Crim- 
inal Court Reporter, “he develops 
a hardness to the world and a 
bravery toward misfortune.” Cour- 
age of his convictions, eh?—S Shore 
Country Club mag (Chicago). 


BREVITY 


The story of creation is told in 
Genesis in 400 words. The world’s 
greatest moral code—the 10 Com- 
mandments — contains only 297 
words. Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress is 266 words in length. The 
Declaration of Independence re- 
quired 1321 words to set up a ‘new 
concept of freedom. The OPA uses 
2500 words to announce a reduction 
in the price of cabbage seed.—St 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


CHIVALRY 


More women are occupying posi- 
tions in business that make it nec- 
essary for them to entertain. When 
@ woman takes a man out to lunch 
in a business way, who should pay 
the bill? Such occasions still lead 
to a preliminary skirmish on the 
part of the male to grab the check, 
lest he be considered unchivalrous. 
—Printers’ Ink. 


CHRIST—as Leader 


No! It is not the “C” in Churchill, 
the“H” in Hitler, the “R” in Roos- 
evelt, the “I” in Il Duce, the “S” in 
Stalin, the “T” in Tojo that will win 
this war. Add these letters up and 
you get “Christ”. He, alone, will 
win. He alone can bring peace to 
this war-torn world. — Chaplain 
Harotp L Proprea quoted in The 
Link. 


CHURCH—Attendance 

The telephone rang in the office 
of the Rector of Pres Roosevelt’s 
church, in Washington. “Can you 
tell me,” a voice asked, “if the Pres- 
ident is expected to attend church 
next Sunday?” 

“That,” the Rector explained pa- 
tiently, “I cannot promise. But we 
expect God to be there, and we 
fancy that will be incentive enough 
for a reasonably large attendance.” 
—The Forum. 


CIVILIZATION 


Even Webster’s ideas are getting 
out of date. His unabridged says 
civilization is “The culture charac- 
teristic of modern Europe.”—Lib- 
erty. 





There is no fundamental rea- 
son why we could not travel at 
a speed of 2000 or even 5000 mph 
in a vacuum tube. Such a tube, 
extending from N Y to Chicago, 
or to San Francisco, could be 
constructed, in which air-tight 
vehicles would be magnetically 
suspended in space, while mov- 
ing forward at high speed. 

With such super-speed trans- 
portation, Chicago would be 
half--an-hr from N Y; the Pa- 
cific coast only an hr away from 
the Atlantic—Dr Irvinc Lanc- 
muir, Gen’! Electric Laboratories, 
spkg before N Y Herald-Tribune 
Forum on Current Events. 











CONVENIENCES—Modern 

Half a ton of candles would have 
to be burned to produce the electric 
light used monthly by the average 
American family. A half-ton of 
candles would cost $436.65. The 
average light bill: $2.50—Reforma- 
tory Pillar. 


DRINK—Drinking 

Woman first tempted man to eat 
—he took to drinking of his own 
accord.—Sign in a U of Chicago 
laboratory. 

“ ” 

When a man is said to “drink 
like a fish” the reference is to a 
specific member of the flinny tribe 
—the sucker. 
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Salute to One Man 


Not so long ago, JOHN Mason BROWN was a dramatic critic on a N Y 
daily. In his spare time he used to attend literary teas and fare forth om 
lecture tours to enlighten cultural groups in Keokuk and Kankakee. Then 


Mr Brown went to war. He became a lieutenant in USNR. 


And Admiral 


Kirk, in a remarkably apt bit of casting, made the former dramatic critic 
a Bridge Announcer, on the flag ship of a fleet which brought the 1st Amer- 
ican troops to the shores of Europe. “Only one man in 10 on a modern ship 
in combat can see what’s going on,” the Admiral told Lt Brown, “I want 
you to do their seeing for them.” So, at intervals, Lt Brown broadcast to his 
associates aboard ship the doings of the day, together with a summary of 
world news. The broadcasts of this voyage were preserved, and form the 
manuscript of a book, To All Hands(Whittlesy, $2.75). A specimen script: 


Between 6 and 7 last eve, when 
the sunset was in its full brilliance, 
a war drama—touching, encourag- 
ing, ironic, and peculiarly Ameri- 
can—was enacted off our starboard 
side. 


There it was, at least, that the 
principal performer could be found. 
He had not asked to be starred. Yet 
in his honor this whole Task Force 
slowed down, slowed down as a 
merciful salute to one man. For 25 
min they crawled along, while men 
lined the rails to look anxiously at 
the dot which, from a distance, was 
this unknown man. 


On the Navigation Bridge, the 
Signal Bridge, and on the Admiral’s 
Bridge binoculars were trained with 
apprehension on the transport be- 
hind us and on the destroyer which 
bobbed along side her. We were all 
watching the slim line which united 
the transport with the destroyer; 
this slim line and the man who was 
to cross it. 


He had done no act of exception- 
al valor. He was, at least as yet, no 
hero fresh from feats of daring. He 
was merely a victim of misfortune; 
a man on a destroyer whose appen- 


dix was behaving badly and who 
was being rushed to a transport’s 
sick bay for treatment and perhaps 
an operation. In plain civilian 
terms, he was an Emergency Case. 
Yet the method of insuring speedy 
care for him was dramatically dif- 
ferent from that dash in a clang- 
ing ambulance thru unheeding traf- 
fic, which would have been his lot 
had he still been a civilian. 


Over the life boat, waiting in 
readiness below, the stretcher sway- 
ed like a kite in the wind. Then, 
after being tested while empty, it 
was pulled back for the patient ... 
Few appendicitis cases receive such 
attention from so many men, Every 
one of us must have been encour- 
aged by this reminder that, as 
Americans at war, we carry our 
decencies with us. Something tells 
me with shuddering certainty that, 
had the same thing happened in 
the German or the Japanese navy, 
the operative case—the unknown 
man—whose only misdeed and dis- 
tinction was to have been seriously 
ill, would not have rec’d the same 
consideration. I suspect that for the 
sin o* being human he would have 
been left to the mercy of the sea. 








FLATTERY—of Male 

Never try to flatter a man. Just 
act perfectly natural and he will 
flatter himself—-HELEN ROWLAND, 
This Married Life (Dodge). 


IDEAS 

The only ideas that will work for 
you are the ones you put to work.— 
Mutual Points, hm Mutual Life Ins 
Co of N Y. 


LEADERSHIP 


What the world needs are leaders 
So great that when we vote for them 


we also vote for God!—Wirerp A 
Peterson, “Put Your Hand in The 
Hand of God”, Inspiration, 1-’44.. 


MANPOW ER—German 


It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to tell the strength of German 
divisions, which once ranged from 
10,000 to 15,000 men. The Russian 
gov’t newspaper, Jzvestia, tells of a 
German prisoner recently captured 
by the Red Army. He was asked: 
“Where is your division?” and re- 
plied: “I am the division!”—Associ- 
ated Press. 





The Mikado Must Go.—Dr Sun Fo 
(President, Chinese Legislative 
Yuan), China-at-War, 12-’43. 

Among our Allies, particularly our 
American friends, there is a mis- 
taken sentiment concerning the in- 
stitutional position of the Japanese 


Emperor... The present-day “di- 
vine” position of the Japanese ruler 
is the recent creation of the mili- 
tarist caste, who have mislearned 
their lesson from ancient Chinese 
history .. . In order to command 
absolute submission on the part of 
the people, they make use of the 
Tenno as their willing puppet. 

It may be interesting to recall 
that when the ist Japanese history 
was fabricated, in the 8th century 
of the Christian era, it had to be 
written in Chinese literary language, 
after the ruling caste had learned 
to use it, since there was no Jap- 
anese literature. The author of this 
history was hard put to it to invent 
proper-sounding Chinese names for 
the unbroken line of nonexistent 
heavenly rulers. For a period ex- 
tending more than 1000 yrs all their 
Emperors lived extraordinarily leng- 
thy lives and must have kept them- 
selves in superhuman vitality, for 
most of them were said to be cen- 
tenarians and every one of them 
begot his heir only after his 80th 
birthday. 

One of the more authentic latter- 
day Japanese Emperors (about 1500 
A D) was so poverty-stricken he 
had to set up shop outside his pal- 
ace gate to sell scrolls- for a few 
coppers to pay his keep. This shows 
how much respect and reverence 
were shown the Emperor by the 
ruling Shogun and his samurai in 
the days when Japan was still a 
hermit kingdom. 

There is no reason why the Jap- 
anese Emperor and his cult of Em- 
peror worship should not be over- 
thrown after the Jap pirates are de- 
feated in this war. 
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News of the New 





ARMY: New combat boot is ex- 
pected to replace Infantry’s shoe- 
and-legging combination, and spe- 
cial boot worn by paratroopers. 
Lower part laces conventionally. 
Wide 2-buckle cuff at top permits 
trousers to be tucked in quickly. 
Leather in lower part turned flesh 
side outward for comfort. Sole and 
heel synthetic rubber, Tests in N 
Africa prove new boot cooler than 
boot-and-legging, less easily snag- 
ged by underbrush. 

“ ” 

INVENTION: Inventors’ Council 
isn’t talking about new develop- 
ments that show promise, but here 
are a few “win-the-war” contribu- 
tions from nation’s amateurs; ideas 
that failed to jell: (1) a super tor- 
pedo-scooper for ships. This steel 
scoop on front of ship would catch 
oncoming torpedo, turn it around 
and send it back to destroy vessel 
which fired it. (2) A huge steel can- 
opy held up by electric waves, de- 
signed to protect cities from bomb- 
ing. (3) An inverted steel V to cov- 
er all combat vehicles and ships 
like a roof, to deflect bombs. (But 
the inventor couldn't figure a way 
to shoot our own guns thru the 
protective steel!) 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: The blood banks have 
thus far proved adequate for de- 
mands made upon them; no one, 
frankly, knows what future big- 
scale invasions may bring. Thus, in 
recent yrs satisfactory sub’s for 
human blood have been sought. We 
have rep’ted several efforts to uti- 
lize animal blood. British Medical 
Jnl currently prints late reports of 
U of Liverpool scientists: “Bovine 
serum can be safe for man by de- 
stroying antibodies thru heating, 
while rendering proteins uncoagu- 
lable with add’n of 0.2 formalin and 
ammonia.” 

“ ” 

SCIENCE: Prof Felix Ehrenhaft, 
Vienna physicist now in N Y rept’s 
experiments indicating existence of 
pure magnetic current. If corrobo- 
rated, this would mark revolution in 
modern science. Virtually unlimited 
new power source, utilizing mag- 
netic instead of electric current. 
Further researches will be made 
thru American Physical society. 


ORIGINS 

The Venetian gov’t during its war 
with Turkey in 1563, allowed war 
communiques to be read only in 
public places to which admission 
was a coin called a gazetta. Commu- 
niques came to be called gazettas. 
Thus newspapers got the name ga- 
zette.—CLaRK KINNAIRD, Argosy. 





Truth—or Consequences 
We do not really deserve any 
medals for buying War Bonds. 
We are entitled to a dunce cap 
if we do not buy them.— WALTER 
LIPPMAN. 











POST-WAR—Planning 

If we rebuild a world of monopoly 
and special privilege, we face a de- 
feat as bitter as a victory for Axis 
Arms.—EpGar F KaIser (son and as- 
s6ciate of Henry) in Portland 
(Ore) Journal. 


POWER—Conservation 

King Theopompus, of Sparta, was 
one of the first rulers to forsee the 
danger of absolute monarchy. He 
established what would now be 
called a Congress, and gave part of 
his great powers to this body. 

His queen upbraided him, saying: 
“You are giving away you sover- 
eignty. The power you leave to 
your children will be less than that 
you inherited from your father.” 

“No” said the wise king. “It will 
be greater—for it will last longer.”— 
Kalends, h m Waverly Press. 


PREJUDICE 


Too many of our prejudices are 
like inverted pyramids. They rest 
on trivial incidents, but spread up- 
ward and outward until they fill 
our minds.—The Coal-Getter, hm 
Enos Coal Mining Co. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

People are being urged: “Eat 
more spinach—the supply is far 
ahead of demand.” 

No imagination. That isn’t the 
way to sell spinach—or anything 
else. 

First, the rumor of an unparal- 
leled shortage of this important 
vegetable must be judiciously cir- 
culated. Then, the consumer should 
be asked to lay out valued ration 
pts.—Three days—no spinach!—The 
Flame, hm Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 





When personnel men talk off- 
record on the womanpower situa- 
tion, they are generally agreed that 
the thing which is going to drive 
women back to the home is the 
mounting tax burden. The lure of 
high wages that brought them into 
industry is proving somewhat of an 
illusion. They’re making a good deal 
of money—on paper, but can’t seem 
to reconcile themselves to the de- 
ductions. Then, when they sit down 
and figure the cost of lunches, car- 
fare, the extra money they have to 
spend on hair, nails and hosiery 
to keep looking presentable on the 
job, and add to this (in many cases) 
the money they have to pay some- 
one to watch the kids and slick 
over the house, the net result, not 
infrequently, is that it actually is 
costing the women money to go out 
and work. As a well-known employ- 
ment mgr put it recently: “One 
more deduction and you’re going to 
see a nation of happy housewives.” 

Tho moonshining is admittedly 
more difficult now, due to lack of 
copper, scarcity of sugar, etc., high 
prices are tempting a few boot- 
leggers to exercise their ingenuity. 
Police raids recently have uncovered 
a number of homemade stills, con- 
structed from auto gas tanks and 
other odds and ends. 

Wild life is creeping up on civili- 
zation. WPB is getting urgent mes- 
sages from state officials in all parts 
of the country. Due to lack of am- 
munition, bears, deer, coyotes, rab- 
bits are multiplying rapidly, de- 
stroying crops and, in some in- 
stances, attacking domestic animals. 
Farmers want civilian cartridge 
quota upped from present 12% of 
normal to 50%. Army is reluctant to 
accede, because of spring invasion 
plans. 

Dave Smart, publisher of Esquire, 
who is getting valuable publicity 
from post office ruling is perturbed 
because he is unable to cash on 


it fully due to paper restrictions. 
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REGULATIONS—Explained 
“I want a book explaining mili- 
tary strategy, politics, OPA regula- 
tions and inflation—not too big to 
put in my handbag.”—Captic. of 
a GALBRAITH cartoon, picturing 
woman patron in a bookstore. 


SECRETS—Military 

A Providence lady was summoned 
to the telephone, asked if she would 
accept a collect call from Miami, 
Fla. “We're not allowed to tell you 
who is calling,” the operator said. 
“It’s a military secret.” 

The call was from the lady’s son, 
who is in the Navy. His lst words: 
“Hello, Mother, this is Geo. I can’t 
tell you where I am—military se- 
cret.”"—New Yorker. 





“It is better to give than to lend, 
and it costs about the same.”—Sir 
PHILLIP GisBs ” ” ” 


you should kiss a pretty girl, always 
give her the benefit of the doubt.” 
—TuHos CARLYLE” ” ” “The great- 
est of faults, I should say, is to be 
conscious of none.”—RaLPH WALDO 
EMERSON ” ” ” “When two men in 
a business always agree, one of 
them is unnecessary.”_—WM WRIG- 
iy, dr. ” * * “If you want to 
keep a white post white, you can’t 
leave it alone.’”—Wooprow WILSON. 
»v ” “A critic is a man whose 
watch is five min ahead of other 
people’s.”—St BEvUvE. 


SHARING—in Wartime 

The public is more willing to 
whack up the space than the rail- 
roads are. One tkt agent, after 
wangling a drawing-room for a nice 
old lady complained bitterly, 
“Imagine, after all our trouble, she 
wanted to share it with somebody!” 
—WESLEY PRICE, PM. 


TAXES 

A ’44 tax calendar issued by the 
Ill Mfgr’s Ass’n shows that employ- 
ers must file various federal, state 
and local tax returns, tax payments 
and reports every 5th day during 
the yr.—The Chicago Mkt Daily. 


American Scene 


“We have with us...” 
Sypney J Harris 

Every reporter has yearned to 
write an objective acc’t of a typical 
banquet. Here’s a parody story that 
ought to be—but never is—written, 
on a banquet we had the profound 
misfortune to attend the other 
night: 

“Four hundred members of the 
Do-Nothing Club, who had quarrel- 
ed with their wives last night and 
didn’t want to stay home, were 
guests at a banquet in honor of 
the club’s retiring president, George 
Spelvin, who is probably the empti- 
est windbag in the Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

“Great quantities of inferior liquor 
were served before the dinner( to 
deaden tthe taste of the unpalatable 
food), and each guest was so spif- 
flicated by speech-making time that 
the talks were even more subnormal 
than their usual paleolithic level. 

“The toastmaster, Bert Blowhard, 
was an insufferable bore, with a 
burleycue sense of humor and an ir- 
ritating habit of roaring loudly at 
his own half-witticisms—which pe- 
riodically woke up at least 200 of 
the post-prandial snoozers. 

“Principal speaker of the evening 
was Judge Joseph “Vest-Pocket” 
Jones, who came out in favor of 
motherhood, the American flag and 
the inalienable right of every citi- 





zen to breathe. He rose to the 
heights of eloquent incoherence at 
one point, when he dramatically 
stated that “if the Redcoats ever 
dare to attack Concord again, we 
will seize our muskets and repel 
them as valiantly as our forefathers 
at Thermopylae!” This bold chal- 
lenge was gree‘ed with fervent ap- 
plause by 116 grubby wardheeiers 
whom the judge had packed into 
the balcony. 

“After the speeches, an intermin- 
able song recital was given by Miss 
Hortense Flab, a 300-pound off-pitch 
basso who possesses the most 
raucous set of pipes this side of 
Mars. Miss Flab almost strangled 
herself to death while singing the 
‘Valkyrie Song’ with gestures. Four 
Valkyries later shot themselves in 
protest. 

“The banquet ended at 6 a. m., 
when the bartenders were forced to 
call for a rush-order of wheelbar- 
rows to cart off the remaining 
guests. It was subsequently discov- 
ered that Spelvin had absconded 
with the proceeds of the affair, and 
police have been instructed to send 
searching-parties after him and 
three other club officers who were 
found to have embezzled charity 
funds. The club’s next meeting has 
been indefinitely canceled.” 
—“This is Chicago,” Chicago Daily 
News. 








TAXES 

Goodman Ace, of the Easy Aces, 
was stopped on the st by Earl Ben- 
ham, the tailor, who commented 
that the radio star hadn’t been in 
for a long time. 

“Frankly,” said Ace, “I can’t af- 
ford $750 for a suit.” 

“But I don’t charge such prices,” 
insisted the tailor. “Never more 
than $150.” 

“In my tax bracket,” Ace ex- 
plained, “to keep $150 I have to earn 
$750.”—-LEonarD Lyons, in his syn- 
dicated news col. 


TRANSITION—England 


If a man’s house has been 
bombed, you can build him another 


house, but you cannot restore the 
same house. That is the position 
in Britain. Even if we wanted to 
(and most of us do not want to) we 
could not bring back the pre-war 
Britain”, J B Priestitey, “It Won't 
Be Pre-War Britain”, Britain, 10-’43. 


W AR—Conclusion 

A Greek, asked by a German who 
would win the war, parried the 
question. The German persisted, 
and the Greek finally replied: 

“Really, how would one know? 
But when I meet the British people 
they never ask me who will win the 
war.” Jas LONSDALE Hopson, War in 
The Sun (Dial). 
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esteryear 


The Invention of a 
New Religion 
Bast HALL CHAMBERLAIN 





This excerpt is from a pamphlet 
written in ’12. At that time the 
author was professor emeritus of 
Imperial U of Tokio. It is printed 
in full in Jan & Feb issues of 
Encore. You will be interested to 
note how Prof Chamberlain’s com- 
ments parallel those of Dr Sun Fo, 
on pg 5. Prof Chamberlain was 
born in 1850, died in 1935. 





The 20th century Japanese relig- 
ion of loyalty and patriotism is 
quite new. Not only is it new, it is 
not yet completed; it is still in pro- 
cess of being consciously or semi- 
consciously put together by the of- 
ficial class, in order to serve inter- 
ests of that class, and, incidentally, 
the interests of the nation at large. 

Down to the yr 1888. . . all classes 
devoted themselves to acquisition 
of European, not to say American, 
ideas. Everything foreign was then 
hailed as perfect. Sentiment grew 
democratic in so far as American 
democratic ideals were understood. 
Love of country seemed likely to 
yield to humble bowing down before 
foreign models. .. The governing 
class determined to change all this. 
They insisted on the Shinto doc- 
trine that the Mikado descends in 
direct succession from the native 
Goddess of the Sun, and that He 
himself is a living God on earth. 

The truth, known to all critical 
investigators, is that origins of Jap- 
anese history are recent, compared 
with European countries. The first 
glimmer of genuine Japanese his- 
tory dates from the fifth century 
after Christ. Japanese _ scholars 
know this as well as we do, but the 
bureaucracy does ‘not desire to have 
the light let in. Woe be to the na- 
tive professor who strays from or- 
thodoxy. His wife and children 
(and in Japan every man, no matter 
how young, has a wife and chil- 
dren) will starve. From Prince Ito’s 
grossly misleading Commentary on 
the Japanese Constitution down to 
school compendiums, the absurd 
dates of early mythology are every- 
where insisted upon. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Because of the unusual adapta- 
bility of climate and topography, 
the state of Texas has been rather 
heavily favored by the armed forces 
for the establishment of training 
centers. 

Recently, a native Texas soldier 
gloomily prophesied that the war 
would last 5 yrs longer. “It will take 
a yr to finish the Germans” he ex- 
plained, “and another yr to take 
care of the Japs. Then it will take 
at least 3 yrs to run the Yankee 
soldiers out of Texas again!”— 
Miami News. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
MILTON BERI£E 


I have always cared for the 
one about the old vaudeville 
actor who was rather persist- 
ently “at liberty” back in the 
depression days. Remember? 

Reduced to a 4th-rate flop 
house, he once encountered a 
painter at work in the dingy 
hall, just outside his door. 

“Hey, buddy,” he proposed. 
“want t’ make a little extra 
change?” 

“Sure,” said the painter. 

“Okay,” continued the actor 
somewhat sadly, “step into my 
room there—No 24l—and paint 
the sheets white.” 








It happened during the rush for 
gasoline ration coupons, and the 
scene was an American high school. 


The white-haired teacher at the 
table looked up and smiled at the 
man standing before her, applica- 
tion in hand. 


“Well, Richard,” she said, “to 
think that after all these yrs I'm 
finally able to give you an A!”— 
Oral Hygiene. 


After an air raid a squadron ob- 
server was called by his CO and 
asked if he had been nervous dur- 
ing the attack. 

“No, sir,” was the response, “I 
Was cool as a cucumber.” 

“IT am glad to hear that,” smiled 
the CO. “I thought perhaps you 
were a little rattled when you called 
in that there were 27,000 bombers 
coming over at 18 ft."—News & 
Views, hm Gen’l Motors. 





WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


GOSSIP: Anything that goes 
in one ear and over the back 
fence, 


One reason a dog is a good 
friend: his tail wags, not his 
tongue. 

iti ” 

It’s reached the point now 
where one can live as expensively 
as two. 

“e ” 

A man never gets so confused 
in his thinking that he can’t see 
the other fellow’s duty. 











A farm wife was being inter- 
viewed by a social worker, intent 
on filling out one of those surveys 
studded with interminable—and in- 
timate—questions. 

The interviewer was bent on 
learning how her subject spent the 
day. Patiently the farm wife de- 
tailed her duties, from the rising 
hr of 5:30—thru the cooking, baby- 
tending, cleaning, washing, ironing, 
mending, farm accounts, garden- 
ing, and so on and on. 

“Yes, yes,” said the interviewer, 
a trifle impatiently, “But your free 
time. What do you do with your free 
time?” 

The woman pondered the question 
a moment, and replied: “I go to 
the toilet.” 





